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Views on 


"|e SCOPE and efficiency of munici- 
pal services has expanded greatly in 
recent years, but the fairly justifiable 
criticism is still made that cities are reluctant 
to experiment with new methods. A very real 
danger does exist in that a city in seeking 
best practices will merely copy the methods 
of other cities, forgetting that best practices 
often evolve from healthy skepticism and 
curiosity. Two articles in this issue merit the 
attention of city officials because they discuss 
the integration of police and fire services. 
One article thoroughly explores the factors 
to be considered and the other is a case 
study of an integrated public safety depart- 
ment in a small city. 

Philadelphia, one of the oldest American 
cities, has adopted its first home rule city 
charter. The adoption culminates two years 
work in drafting tentative charters and hold- 
ing public hearings by a 15-member city 
charter commission. An unusual provision is 
the creation of the post of a managing direc- 
tor, appointed by and responsible to the 
mayor. The managing director appoints 
most department heads with the consent of 
the mayor and is responsible for directing the 
work of those departments. The charter also 
provides for a city representative to serve as 
the ceremonial representative of the city and 
chief public relations officer (p. 109). 

Approximately 380 cities over 5,000 pop- 
ulation reported annexations of fringe areas 
in 1950. Details regarding these annexations 


the News 


will be reported in the 1951 Municipal Year 
Book to be published in June. In the mean- 
time Norfolk, Virginia, has initiated annexa- 
tion proceedings in the courts for 15.6 square 
miles of territory with 45,000 residents (p. 
113). Albuquerque, New Mexico, with a 
population of 90,000, completed the annexa- 
tion of eight separate areas in 1950, adding 
25,000 people to its population (p. 114). 

Municipal policemen and firemen in 
more and more cities are receiving salary 
increases and reductions in work week hours. 
A total of 135 cities over 10,000 population 
reduced the work week in 1950 for police- 
men, and 112 cities reduced the work week 
for firemen (p. 110). 

Other recent developments include a 19 
per cent reduction in residential fire insur- 
ance premiums in Santa Cruz, California 
(p. 112); the adoption of subdivision rules in 
Wilmette, Illinois (p. 112); a large increase 
in off-street parking facilities in California 
cities (p. 110); the Milwaukee recommenda- 
tion that special assessments be used to 
finance city-operated parking lots (p. 113); 
adoption of regulations to control industrial 
wastes in Charlotte, North Carolina (p. 
115); and the establishment of crime com- 
missions in several states and cities (p. 114). 

The price index is up 16 points as com- 
pared with one year ago; it went up .7 dur- 
ing the month ending March 15. The con- 
struction cost index went up nearly five 
points in the latest month for which data 
are available (p. 111). 
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, Organization of Fire and Police Services 


in Small Cities 


By H. G. POPE* 


Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Specific suggestions on why and how police and fire services 
can be consolidated in smaller cities. 


ONSTANTLY increasing costs and 
demands for municipal services have 
encouraged many units of local gov- 

ernment to seek new ways and means of de- 
veloping and maintaining adequate stand- 
ards of service within the limits of available 
revenues. Attempts to resolve this problem 
have led cities to consider many departures 
from old patterns, including curtailment of 
services, additional local tax sources, federal 
and state grants-in-aid, cooperative arrange- 
ments with other jurisdictions, transfers of 
functions to other units of government, sub- 
stitution of equipment for manpower, and, 
last but not least, improvement in organiza- 
tion and management of existing resources. 

The last named, though it would seem to 
come the closest to achieving that illusive 
goal of “‘getting something for nothing,”’ is 
still among the difficult of accomplishment 
because it usually necessitates disturbing 
fixed habits, traditions, and interests. Never- 
theless, there are innumerable examples of 
instances where modern equipment, tech- 
niques, and training have completely re- 
vamped old patterns of organization and 
manpower utilization in public service in 
areas ranging from staff services such as 
those which comprise financial administra- 
tion to the varied operations involved in 
public works and utilities. 

* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Pope, who holds degrees 
in law and civil engineering, has been with Public 
Administration Service since 1939. He has had four 


years’ experience as a city manager in two small 
cities. 


Public safety is, in terms of the amount of 
manpower and money it requires, one of the 
most important municipal services and 
seems, if anything, to be assuming relatively 
increasing importance. The growing com- 
plexities of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion are introducing new problems and haz- 
ards. The defense needs of the nation for the 
past decade have placed additional burdens 
upon already inadequate municipal protec- 
tive services. 


PROBLEM OF CosTs 

The problem of providing municipal pro- 
tective services at a desirable level of effec- 
tiveness is best illustrated by considering 
their financial implications. Police and fire 
services require a considerable share of the 
average municipality’s total budget and, not 
infrequently, as much as 90 per cent of that 
share may be devoted to personal services. 
This circumstance assumes particular sig- 
nificance as it subjects the public safety 
budget to a pyramiding of costs arising out 
of the trends to increase the number of full- 
time paid positions, to increase salaries, and 
to shorten working hours. 

The total effect of these individually de- 
sirable trends becomes all the more impor- 
tant when it is noted that these particular 
community services are in all likelihood 
going to continue as locally supported mu- 
nicipal activities. Local governments have 
had considerable direct or indirect federal or 
state assistance in improving the standards 
and in meeting the increased costs of such 
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functions as schools, highways, health, and 
welfare, but there has been little federal or 
state aid for local police and fire services and 
there is little reason to hope for such in the 
near future. 

Of considerable relevance is the question 
of whether police and fire services have been 
proportionately improved by the increased 
rates of expenditure. Unfortunately, there is 
no simple or satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. However, if such simple criteria as an- 
nual fire losses and fire department ratings 
are applied, it would seem that fire protec- 
tion services have not significantly improved 
their effectiveness as related to need. 

Crime statistics suggest a similar answer 
with respect to the effectiveness of police 
services. To a large extent, this rather dismal 
answer, if it is one, probably has its origin 
not in a declining effectiveness of fire and 
police services but in new and additional 
fire hazards, in crime rate increases com- 
monly associated with immediate postwar 
periods, and the additional burdens posed 
by extraordinary increases in vehicular traf- 
fic. 

RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

These circumstances suggest to some the 
unfortunate possibility that the cost of pro- 
viding adequate protection for the urban 
citizen’s person and property, a service 
financed almost completely out of local reve- 
nues, can become so expensive that it may 
impair the municipal capacity to operate 
other services at equally desirable standards. 
An unfortunate corollary to this concern is 
that fundamental change in the pattern of 
these protective services is almost universally 
resisted. In all too many instances it seems to 
be taken for granted that the present pattern 
is the only possible one, that the only solu- 
tion lies in the provision of more men, more 
equipment, and more money, and that any 
other revisions must be limited to details of 
technique within the existing framework. 

This seeming assumption that things have 
ever been as they now are, have achieved 
perfection to the point of precluding experi- 
mentation with alternatives, appears less 
than completely correct. In the fire field vol- 
unteer forces have given way to full-time 
paid departments. Old-type communica- 


tions are replaceable by a variety of tele- 
graphic, telephonic radio and electronic in- 
struments. The problem of getting these fa- 
cilities installed in cities and of organizing 
and training personnel for their use is as yet 
only partially solved. 

Likewise, in the police field the technol- 
ogy of the last half century has completely 
revolutionized police practice and police 
problems. Cities have radio-equipped police 
cars. Pursuit is aided by the nationwide com- 
munication facilities and highly developed 
laboratory, fingerprinting, photographic, 
and firearm identification techniques. More 
recently traffic regulation has become one of 
the most important police duties. 


DirFicuLt PusBiic RELATIONS 


Municipal police service lacks some of the 
color and legend generally attributed to the 
fire service. One of the more probable causes 
for this difference lies in the fact that by its 
very nature the police service is somewhat 
more onerous so far as the average citizen is 
concerned. The fireman acts to save the citi- 
zen’s family and property and consequently 
is a hero except to the occasional unsympa- 
thetic taxpayer who becomes irate over 
pinochle games on duty time. But to the 
policeman’s service is added the somewhat 
distasteful job of making the citizen bet.ave, 
a task which has touched an increasing num- 
ber of people as the policeman has become 
more of a traffic regulator. The popular ap- 
peal of both services undoubtedly has its 
source partly in the real and apparent haz- 
ards of these occupations though unromantic 
insurance companies tell us in their rates for 
workmens’ compensation insurance that a 
number of other municipal operations in- 
cluding those relating to sewers, streets, and 
refuse collection actually cause more in- 
juries. 

CHANGES INEVITABLE 

This evolutionary process suggests that 
change is inherent in public safety as in 
other services, and its effect extends to 
smaller cities which, particularly with re- 
spect to public safety organization and tech- 
niques, seem to have a tendency to copy 
their larger neighbors. A small community, 
which may recognize that its limited person- 
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nel resources make it impractical to mimic 
big cities in establishing separate purchas- 
ing, accounting, budgeting, and like divi- 
sions, or in establishing separate street, wa- 
ter, sewer, and other public works and utili- 
ties departments, may quite sensibly be satis- 
fied with an all-purpose office staff or with 
an all-purpose public works and _ utilities 
crew. 
CHANCE FOR INGENUITY 

However, there is a tendency to maintain 
skimpy separate police and fire departments 
even though such units are often too small to 
provide suitable service or desirable working 
conditions or effective utilization of available 
manpower. It would seem sensible for small 
municipalities to apply to the organization 
of their public safety services the same in- 
genuity they have applied in other instances 
to get answers suited to their particular cir- 
cumstances without too much concern over 
current practice under the completely dif- 
ferent circumstances represented by highly 
specialized services in large cities. 

The tendency toward shorter working 
hours for both police and fire personnel is 
one factor that has contributed greatly to the 
increase in the cost of protective services. 
For example, in the not too distant days of 
steam-operated, horse-drawn apparatus, fire 
crews lived at stations almost continuously 
with only an occasional day off, under a one- 
platoon system. Under justified and desir- 
able improvement of labor standards, this 
gave way to the two-platoon system and, in 
turn, is coming under attack by proponents 
of the three-platoon system. 


CoorDINATED SERVICE 

This situation encourages the review of 
traditional practices in the operation of these 
departments in an effort to discover whether 
the traditional system provides, in all in- 
stances, maximum utilization of personnel, 
equipment, physical plant, and protective 
techniques. One possible departure from 
tradition is the plan of combining police and 
fire functions into a single coordinated de- 
partment. This plan has, so far, been tried in 
only relatively few communities, though 
there are rather numerous examples of par- 
tial integrations, short of training and using 
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all personnel on all protective functions un- 
der a single hierarchy of command. 

The reasons that dictated the original es- 
tablishment of separate departments for pro- 
viding the two principal public safety serv- 
ices are historic and largely irrelevant to the 
present situation. Anglo-American fire fight- 
ing forces have evolved from private insur- 
ance operations and volunteer citizen effort. 
Law enforcement, on the other hand, was a 
function of sovereignty originally performed 
through military forces and subsequently 
augmented by such devices as private and 
public watches which, with other elements, 
eventually grew into municipal police de- 
partments. Today, both police and fire de- 
partments represent common municipal 
services financed from the same revenues, 
aided and controlled by the same planning, 
personnel, accounting, budgeting, purchas- 
ing, legal, and other municipal agencies, and 
responsible to the same executive and legis- 
lative authorities. 


Rapio Gives FLEXIBILITY 


Before the development of modern com- 
munication systems and fast vehicular trans- 
portation, it was necessary for a large part of 
both fire and police personnel to sit and wait 
for something to happen. Today, radio com- 
munication systems have made mobile and 
flexible that which was stationary and fixed. 
Men no longer are compelled to restrict their 
movements so as to be close to stations. They 
can now go about the performance of other 
duties for, when an emergency arises to de- 
mand their services, they can be reached 
quickly and dispatched to the scene without 
delay and, indeed, often reach the scene of 
the emergency before their associates who 
are awaiting such an emergency from a fixed 
station. The utilization of the advantages of- 
fered by modern systems of communication 
has revolutionized police administration. Al- 
though some radio equipment is utilized by 
many fire departments, the greatest poten- 
tialities of this means of communication 
have, as yet, not been fully exploited in the 
fire field. 

Numerous functions performed by police 
and fire departments are quite similar in 
many respects aside from the semi-military 
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characteristics of both services. Many of the 
calls for assistance that are received by police 
and fire departments can be and are directed 
to either. By far the majority of police calls 
are not for the apprehension of criminals but 
represent Calls for help in emergency situa- 
tions that do not relate exclusively to spe- 
cialized police assistance. In much the same 
way, many fire calls are for such non-fire in- 
cidents and services as rescuing a stranded 
cat from a tree or a child from a locked 
bathroom. 
SIMILAR OPERATIONS 


Policemen go to fires, firemen go to explo- 
sions, and both cooperate in meeting almost 
any kind of major emergency. As an estab- 
lished practice, minor incidents on the one 
hand, and catastrophes on the other, seem to 
pose no jurisdictional problems: only the 
middle zone is divided into two precisely de- 
fined and defended jurisdictions. 

Other similarities in the operations of po- 
lice and fire departments present themselves. 
Both require the same general type of per- 
sonnel, and each requires specialized train- 
ing and experience, generally available only 
in the public service and of a type such that 
a properly recruited intelligent employee 
can, in the smaller cities and except for pos- 
sibly a few specialities, learn to perform 
both. In smaller cities at Jeast, the need for 
highly specialized skills is limited and, for 
that matter, is being only partially satisfied 
under current arrangements. The same gen- 
eral type of building is required by both fire 
and police, and more and more cities are 
constructing combined police and fire build- 
ings in order to take advantage of common 
recreation facilities and space for training 
programs, roll calls, and other activities 
more or less common to both. 


ComBINED FUNCTIONS FEASIBLE 

Essentially, one communication system 
can serve the primary needs of: both func- 
tions in the smaller cities, and the same per- 
sonnel can be used in maintaining records 
systems, in making statistical analyses, and 
in other clerical work. With some adapta- 
tion and within certain limitations, patrol 
cars can be equipped for initial and partial 
response to both police and fire emergencies. 
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The protection of life and property in a 
small city from whatever threat, including 
fire, is essentially the performance of routine 
preventive measures and the immediate 
availability of adequate resources for re- 
sponse to emergencies. The greatest benefits 
to be derived from a combination of the 
police and fire departments would be in the 
more effective utilization of manpower for 
these purposes. Public safety employees un- 
der conventional assignments of duties have 
much unproductive time. With modern mo- 
torized equipment, firemen no longer have 
the ratio of “work hours’’ to “duty hours” 
they had when the care and maintenance of 
horses and steam equipment required al- 
most continuous activity. This is said not to 
discredit such employees, for they are doing 
what is required of them. It is, however, a 
valid criticism of the inadequacies of present 
administration of public safety programs in 
some Cities. 


PERSONNEL WoRKING SCHEDULES 


The effect of the length of the work week 
on the number of men required to fill each 
position for the 8,760 hours during which 
manpower must be available to respond to 
each year’s emergencies can be illustrated 
quite simply. As an approximation it can be 
assumed that each employee will receive 
two weeks vacation, the equivalent of an- 
other week in paid holidays, and perhaps 
still another week in sick leave. To fill a posi- 
tion under these circumstances requires 2.5 
men working a 72-hour work week schedule, 
3.0 men on a 60-hour schedule, 3.8 men on a 
48-hour schedule, and 4.5 men on a 40-hour 
schedule. The first two schedules lend them- 
selves to a two-platoon system whereas the 
latter two are generally synonymous with 
the three-platoon system. 

Also, it seems worth while to point out 
that, to resolve practical city-wide personnel 
problems with respect to leaves, pay, retire- 
ment, and other conditions of employment, 
if a city goes to the three-platoon system it 
must be prepared eventually to place its 
public safety employees on the same work 
week it has for other municipal employees 
and to recognize the growing tendency to 
regard 5 days of 8-hours each as a standard 
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work week. In small cities, where the ele- 
ment of standby for emergencies is so impor- 
tant, the two-platoon system based on a 72- 
hour work week made up of three 24-hour 
duty tours seems to offer the greatest advan- 
tage to both the city and the employee. 
The application of these observations to a 
hypothetical small community which meas- 
ures its public safety needs in terms of the 
equivalent of about two policemen and three 
firemen on duty at all times produces inter- 
esting results. If, under the usual two-de- 
partment organization, the community ob- 
serves the common 72-hour duty week for 
firemen and 48-hour duty week for police- 
men, it must employ 15 men of whom two 
would serve as chiefs of the two departments 
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ing, sleeping, and recreation as some of its 
public safety employees are on 24-hour shift. 


PossIBLE SCHEDULE 


If this city were to fully integrate police 
and fire operations into a single department 
of public safety, it would probably utilize the 
same 15 men by appointing one as chief 
and assigning the others on a 72-hour duty 
week in the manner illustrated in the repeat- 
ing table of assignments below in which the 
duty days for each officer (except the chief) 
are indicated. 

Officers numbered one and two would be 
platoon commanders with some rank such as 
that of lieutenant, and officer number three 
would serve as platoon commander on Sun- 


Suirt SCHEDULE FOR 14 MEN WorkKING A 72-Hour WEEK (EACH MAN THREE 24-HOUR SHIFTS) 








Officer Number 


Number of Men 








Day 123 45 67 8 9 1011 12 13 14 On Duty 
co, ee x % x x x x 6 
NS i509: ma se wee x x x x x x 6 
Wednesday............ x x x x x x 6 
ee re x x x x x x 6 
Ee ee ree x x x x x x 6 
Saturday...... x x x x x x 6 
PRIN ois dcinis wie kw eo x x x x x x 6 





in addition to performing in a greater or 
less degree the same types of duties as their 
subordinates perform. Such a community 
might be expected to include several square 
miles of area and have among its protection 
facilities a single station, radio communica- 
tion, several pieces of fire apparatus, prob- 
ably two patrol cars, and perhaps a motor- 
cycle. 
RovuTINnE DuTIEs 

Police services required are largely rou- 
tine and, if two men are on duty all the time, 
no more than 36 man-hours of patrol, inves- 
tigatory, and related out-of-station duties 
can be expected in a 24-hour period. Prob- 
ably something approaching two fire alarms 
a week can be expected, including no more 
than one building fire alarm a week. This 
typical small city also probably has a num- 
ber of call firemen, at least some of whom 
would probably hold some other positions in 
the city government, and facilities for cook- 


days. Even under such a schedule, which 
calls for only three duty days per week, the 
operation of desirable vacation, sick leave, 
and holiday provisions would, in the absence 
of replacements, leave each platoon short a 
man part of the time. The presence of the 
chief would, of course, serve to keep the de- 
partment at at least the effective strength in- 
dicated by the above schedule. 

Such integration would provide at least 
one additional full-time paid position, the 
approximate equivalent of three men, in ad- 
dition to those provided by normal sched- 
ules. It would also, of course, admit of a 
larger response to emergencies by full-time 
paid officers and the same or even more ad- 
vantageous use of off-shift men, call men, 
sleepers, volunteers, and special deputies as 
might otherwise be practicable. Further it 
would relieve the chief of some routine duties 
and permit him greater opportunity to per- 
form the supervisory, training, inspectional, 
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and investigatory tasks necessary to effective 
operations. This is all the more important in 
small cities where, in the absence of sys- 
tematic training and supervision, men are 
likely to have only such modest qualifica- 
tions as can be developed by self-training. 


MANPOWER SAVING 


Perhaps it should be noted further that in 
smaller communities the basic 20 per cent 
increase in manpower availability provided 
by integration becomes even larger. For ex- 
ample, in a small community which might 
staff its protective services with a chief and 
seven men (numbered 1 to 7 above), the 
schedule provides for three men to be on 
duty at all times besides the chief who, in 
such a situation, could presumably fill in oc- 
casionally for absentees. This coverage is 
much greater than that provided by the 
same number of men in separate depart- 
ments under the conventional schedules of 
72 hours for firemen and 48 hours for police- 
men. 

Within each 24-hour shift provision 
should be made for each man to serve a part 
of the time on out-of-station duties, a part of 
the time on station duty and alert, and a 
part of the time in sleep, to be disturbed only 
by fire or other major emergency. The 
length and pattern of these several watches 
can be governed to a considerable degree by 
employee preferences and so devised as to fit 
the pattern of incidents in the community 
and to minimize monotony and undue phys- 
ical exertion. 


Stress FirrE PREVENTION 


Out-of-station duty would involve prin- 
cipally routine patrol, with an emphasis on 
fire prevention beyond that normally prac- 
ticed by patrolmen today. Station duty and 
alert would include desk duty, communica- 
tions operations, record keeping, building 
and equipment maintenance, training, and 
meal and rest periods. Depending upon the 
chronological distribution of public safety 
needs, it could be expected that, at any 
given time, (except in case of fire) from one 
to three men might be engaged in out-of- 
Station duties, and from three to five men 
would be at the station. 
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The personnel required for integrated 
public safety forces would, in a small city, 
probably fall into three classifications. Some 
specialized officers would be needed in more 
sizable communities, and might even be de- 
veloped in the smaller ones, though they 
rarely exist today. As integration introduces 
greater flexibility in the utilization of the 
manpower that is available, there is no real 
obstacle to making available for each pla- 
toon the special skills required. The follow- 
ing description, essentially in the form of a 
class specification, covers generally the kind 
of work which a rank-and-file employee 
would perform in an integrated public safety 
department in a small city. A lieutenant 
would do similar work plus command duties. 
The chief should have a good knowledge of 
both police and fire operations and he would 
plan, supervise, and direct the work of the 
department. 


PusLic SAFETY OFFICER 


Distinguishing Features of Work. This is general- 
duty public safety work in the protection of life 
and property through the enforcement of laws 
and the prevention and extinguishment of fires 
and consists largely of routine patrol, responses to 
calls for police and fire assistance and stand-by 
station duty. Assignments and instructions are 
received in some detail from a superior officer, 
who reviews the work through observation, per- 
sonal inspections, and the study of reports, but a 
Public Safety Officer is expected to make deci- 
sions and act with little supervision under emer- 
gency conditions. 

Illustrative Examples of Work. A Public Safety 
Officer patrols the city to prevent and discover 
violations of law, to enforce traffic regulations, 
and to discover and abate fire nuisances; investi- 
gates traffic accidents and crimes, searches for 
and preserves physical evidence, arrests law 
violators and testifies in court; as assigned, acts as 
dispatcher, maintains police and fire records, and 
performs other station duty; maintains and oper- 
ates fire, communications and other public safety 
equipment and facilities; at a fire, lays hose lines, 
directs water streams, ventilates and ladders 
buildings, and otherwise protects persons and 
properties; and performs related work as re- 
quired. 

Desirable Qualifications. A Public Safety Officer 
should have the ability to react quickly and 
calmly under emergency conditions, to deal cour- 
teously and firmly with the public, to learn a 








variety of detailed tasks and a number of laws and 
regulations within a reasonable training period, 
and to perform arduous work under adverse cir- 
cumstances. He should possess good physical con- 
dition, strength, and agility, and academic train- 
ing equivalent to completion of the twelfth school 
grade. 

The duties and qualifications set forth in 
these descriptions do not differ drastically 
from those which a small community would 
consider desirable and practicable in both its 
firemen and policemen under conventional 
organization. They represent a _ healthy 
rather than a disturbing challenge to an in- 
telligent, physically qualified man. This con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that many 
men who have full-time jobs in unrelated 
fields have been and are being trained for 
fire fighting as call-firemen, for law enforce- 
ment as special deputies, for military service 
as national guardsmen and numerous other 
activities which represent combinations of 
interests, qualifications and duties at least as 
complex as those found in today’s small 
police and fire departments. 


BENEFITS OF CONSOLIDATION 


The consolidation of police and fire de- 
partments would require an intelligent, con- 
structive, and sometimes perhaps even im- 
aginative outlook to operational planning 
for each type of emergency. Such planning 
should be accompanied by a carefully for- 
mulated training program and related orien- 
tation to the new concept including full in- 
formation to the public. However, where in- 
tegration is undertaken, it probably should 
be on a full scale in order to fully utilize the 
potential] benefits which it holds. A timid ap- 
proach which leaves policemen the same ex- 
cept for additional duties and which leaves 
firemen the same except for additional duties 
in another department settles few basic prob- 
lems, can cause dissension, and may contain 
the seeds of its own destruction. Where com- 
plete consolidation is effected it may be ex- 
pected to produce a number of benefits: 

1. A public safety officer, who by a fuller 
utilization of his time and skill improves the 
prestige of the public safety service, can ex- 
pect a more varied and interesting job, 
better employment conditions, and elimina- 
tion of some of the public criticism, both 
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warranted and unwarranted, which attends 
the present distribution of duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

2. Public safety officers trained in both 
fields provide an integrated work force 
which permits maximum utilization of man- 
power, flexibility of assignment, and a single 
hierarchy of supervisory personnel. 

3. Planning and coordination between po- 
lice and fire activities and on such things as 
central communications, records, public re- 
lations, training, and the like work best 
when all personnel know both fields. 

4. A superior job of fire prevention in- 
spection is made practicable by a combined 
and expanded patrol service in which en- 
forcement of fire prevention measures is a 
routine duty for all officers of the combined 
department and where all officers are alerted 
to fire hazards and working on fire preven- 
tion. 

5. More full-time paid and trained man- 
power is at work and available for response 
to any type emergency at any given mo- 
ment, and, in addition, out-of-station patrols 
can be equipped to handle small fires and 
help to extinguish larger ones. 

6. The availability of more full-time paid 
and trained officers provides a stronger core 
for the utilization of the off-shift men, call- 
men, special deputies and volunteers which 
a small city must utilize in meeting major 
emergencies. 

These factors assume even greater sig- 
nificance when one examines trends sugges- 
tive of future requirements and costs, con- 
siders the general inadequacy of public safe- 
ty services in many small cities today, and 
recognizes the manpower problem arising 
out of the nation’s present uncertain situa- 
tion. It is possible that the foregoing discus- 
sion has general applicability to most smaller 
cities, but experience to date is too limited to 
support such a broad contention. Neverthe- 
less, ideas such as these, modified to suit lo- 
cal circumstances, needs, and resources, can 
be explored with profit by many municipali- 
ties who seek to improve the lot of their 
policemen and firemen and, at the same 
time, to improve their public safety services 
without jeopardizing the financial support of 
other municipal programs. 
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An Integrated Public Safety Department 


By H. K. HUNTER* 
City Manager, Sunnyvale, California 


A small city proves that public safety officers trained in both police and 
fire work can provide effective service at reasonable cost. 


UNNYVALE, California, a small in- 

dustrial city of 11,000 people, is prov- 

ing that the integration of fire and 
police activities results in better service at 
lower cost. Less than one year after the ex- 
periment was inaugurated, the Pacific Coast 
Board of Fire Underwriters regraded the 
city’s fire defenses and put the city into a 
better classification which will result in a 
saving to property owners of $30,000 a year 
in reduced fire insurance premiums. More- 
over, the cost of operating the integrated 
fire-police department, now known as the 
public safety department, is approximately 
20 per cent less than if the city had separate 
fire and police departments. 

The Sunnyvale city council established a 
completely unified department on July 10, 
1950, after an extensive study by the city 
manager’s office had provided the council 
with the necessary facts and showed that the 
plan was feasible. At that time the city had a 
police department with a total of 16 full- 
time paid employees and a full-time paid fire 
chief and 29 volunteer firemen. The police 
department budget was $60,000 a year (in 
spite of inadequate salary scales) and it was 
estimated that a properly manned fire de- 
partment would require a budget of more 
than $60,000 a year, making a total of more 
than $120,000. With an assessed valuation 


* Ep1Tor’s Notre: Mr. Hunter, who has been in 
his present position since January, 1950, holds an 
A.B. degree in public administration from the Uni- 
versity of California and did graduate work there in 
1939-40. He formerly was on the staff of the Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board; classification and 
placement officer, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment in the federal government; and personnel and 
management specialist for a firm of public adminis- 
tration consultants. 


of $13,500,000 and a tax limit of $1, the city 
would be hard pressed for funds to operate 
other municipal services. 

The economies that would result from the 
merging of fire and police work appealed 
to Mayor Walter L. Jones, a prominent 
union official, who had been turning the 
idea over in his mind for more than a year 
before the council-manager plan was in- 
augurated in January, 1950, but a resolution 
regarding the proposed merger was violently 
opposed by the volunteer fire department. 

When the proposed merger was consid- 
ered by the council in the spring of 1950 
several hearings had to be held in order to 
accommodate all of the irate citizens who 
showed up to protest. A member of the vol- 
unteer fire department who had been a 
former police chief was one of the most out- 
spoken opponents. All of the volunteer fire- 
men subsequently resigned. 

Following council approval by a 4-to-1 
vote, the city manager proceeded to inte- 
grate the two services. He appointed as the 
first head of the public safety department 
John Y. Cordell, formerly a batallion chief 
in the Los Angeles fire department, who 
agreed to take the post for a six-month pe- 
riod to get the plan established. The former 
police chief became assistant head of the de- 
partment and the two men cooperated in 
merging the two services. 

The first step in the merger was to train 
police employees in basic fire protection 
work, and six newly recruited men in both 
fire and police work. Most of the men on the 
police force, as well as the new men, were 
young World War II veterans. Mr. Cordell 
trained the men in fire protection and a rep- 
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resentative from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation conducted the training in police 
work. Thus the city had a force of eager, 
adaptable young men who were willing to 
go through an intensive training program 
which was developed after consultation with 
experts in both fields. 

After six months’ operation the city held 
an open competitive examination for a per- 
manent chief of the public safety depart- 
ment. The examination was designed to test 
administrative ability and was lightly 
weighted in police and fire subject matter. 
Five of the 26 candidates made passing 
grades. The successful candidate appointed 
by the city manager was J. A. Jessup, who 
holds a degree in police administration and 
was at that time police chief at Kennewick, 
Washington. 

Since his appointment last January, the 
new chief has done an effective job in or- 
ganizing and directing the department with- 
out slighting any of the functions that nor- 
mally would be handled by separate fire or 
police departments. Chief Jessup also is tak- 
ing in-service training. He has completed a 
30-hour course in fire training and also re- 
cently enrolled in the correspondence course 
in Municipal Fire Administration with the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Admin- 
istration conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Since the merged fire-police department 
was inaugurated, the city has experimented 
with several different work shifts. A three- 
platoon system with all men on a 40-hour 
five-day week was tried at the outset. The 
transition from a volunteer system with no 
paid firemen to such a plan, however, was 
too drastic for the budget, although even- 
tually the city plans to return to the 40-hour 
week. 

The city also experimented with a plan 
under which all employees spent four hours 
on fire duty, eight hours on police work, and 
the remaining 12 hours on fire stand-by 
duty. This arrangement for the 24-hour day 
has definite advantages because it seems to 
be the best plan to get the maximum advan- 
tage from an integrated department. Its 
principal advantages are that it provides for 
a day-to-day rotation of assignment, makes 
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more time available for training, and finally 
makes it possible to put a public safety 
officer on duty around the clock for every 
2.66 men. In order to maintain an officer on 
duty with the straight 40-hour week, 4.33 
men are required. 

Thus the proper arrangement of the work 
shift has proved to be one of the most dif- 
ficult problems and the city still is experi- 
menting. The present schedule, which is rea- 
sonably satisfactory, makes available at least 
five men for fire-fighting without calling 
those who are off duty. Two men are assigned 
to operate fire equipment in each of the two 
stations on alternate 24-hour days, or a total 
of eight men. They are given an extra day 
off every eighth day. All remaining officers 
are assigned primarily to police duty and 
work a 40-hour week. A minimum of one 
captain, two officers, and a communications 
officer are assigned to each of the three shifts. 

Officers on the off-shifts are on call but 
are not restricted to the city limits. Men in 
the department notify the communications 
desk when they leave town so that the ofl- 
duty strength is known. If necessary to call 
off-duty men, they are paid $3 per call if fire 
hose is laid and $1.50 if hose is not laid. 
Under this plan as many as 14 men have 
been on hand at a fire. At the present time 
assignments are rotated every 30 days. 

The total personnel of the department is 
25 full-time paid men, including the chief, 
and the annual operating budget is $97,762. 
The beginning salary of a public safety of- 
ficer is $275 per month and the maximum is 
$325 per month. The range of a captain’s 
salary is $325 to $385. If the city had sepa- 
rate fire and police departments the annual 
operating budgets of both departments 
would be at least $120,000 in order to pro- 
vide equivalent service. 

An interchange of personnel is made pos- 
sible by having the men trained in both fire 
and police work and under a single com- 
mand. This enables the chief to meet peak 
loads in either field with about 75 per cent 
of the manpower that would be required by 
separate departments. The integrated de- 
partment requires less overhead and super- 
visory personnel and permits the city to pay 
higher salaries for better men. 
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During peak traffic periods or in the case 
of calls involving a serious police problem, 
men on duty as firemen at station houses are 
called out for a short time as long as they 
keep within radio communication. A skele- 
ton police force is always on duty and gen- 
erally it is not necessary for these men to soil 
their clothes at a fire. However when more 
help is needed at a fire the men assigned to 
police work put on their coats and firemen’s 
helmets and work alongside the firemen in 
putting out the fire. 

On Labor Day last year, for example, the 
three men on duty at the station house re- 
sponded to an alarm which turned out to be 
a garage fire. When they arrived at the fire 
with the fire truck, three off-duty safety of- 
ficers were already there and three other of- 
ficers arrived simultaneously. Soon a total of 
14 men were on hand and the fire was kept 
from spreading to the house adjoining the 
garage. This and similar incidents proved to 
the head of the department and to the city 
manager that the integrated department was 
operating effectively. 

The Pacific Coast Board of Fire Under- 
writers recently released the results of its re- 
grading of the city’s fire defenses. Deficiency 
points were reduced from 2,995, or Class 6, 
before the merger to 2,431 and this resulted 
in placing the city in Class 5. The under- 
writers did not give the city any credit for 
the integrated department per se but neither 
was any penalty assessed. The basis for rat- 
ing manpower was set at one full credit for 
each man on duty with fire equipment and 
one-fourth credit for all other men who were 
considered to be on call under the National 
Board definition. The city expects to prove 
at the time of the next grading, about two 
years hence, that more credit should be 
given for men who are on duty but not ac- 
tually in one of the two station houses. 

The change from Class 6 to Class 5 has 
resulted in a reduction of from 83 to 10 per 
cent in fire insurance premiums on residen- 
tial property. Rates on commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings will be reduced on an in- 
dividual basis, and the reductions will range 
from 6 to 22 per cent. The total savings to 
property owners in reduced premiums is es- 
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timated at $30,000 a year, which is equiva- 
lent to 22.7 cents on the tax rate. 

In addition to the reduction in insurance 
rates and a substantial saving in city operat- 
ing costs, other economies resulting from 
the integration include: (1) conversion of the 
fire chief’s car to a public safety patrol car, 
saving the cost of a new vehicle and putting 
this stand-by car into regular service, (2) 
adoption of a single uniform for all men, plus 
clothing worn by men who report for fire 
duty, and (3) reduction of the cost of a head- 
quarters station for the unified department 
to one-half what it would cost to house two 
separate departments. 

The operation of the new public safety de- 
partment during the emergency occasioned 
by a tornado on January 11, 1951, probably 
contributed more than any other single 
event to public acceptance of the combined 
department. The tornado struck at 8:20 a.m. 
causing over $1,000,000 in property dam- 
age. All departmental personnel were called 
on duty and performed both fire and police 
duty as needed throughout the day. This ex- 
perience proved beyond doubt the value of 
utilizing personnel where needed by shifting 
men between fire and police assignments 
and it showed to full advantage the degree 
of coordination possible in an integrated de- 
partment. 

Since the two services were unified, the 
city has had 42 fire alarms and the total fire 
loss has been $1,210. So far the city no doubt 
has been “‘lucky,’”’ and the new department 
will have to prove itself in years to come. 

Chief Jessup has taken an active role in 
cooperating with both fire chiefs and police 
chiefs in the county. He is convinced that 
tradition is the main obstacle to the success 
of a fully integrated department, but in 
Sunnyvale the city council, most citizens, 
and the members of the public safety depart- 
ment are convinced there are many advan- 
tages gained by the merger of the two serv- 
ices. In March, 1951, nine months after the 
plan was adopted, incumbent councilmen 
who were in office when the plan was 
adopted were re-elected with little opposi- 
tion. 





Municipal Public Relations 





Council Meetings 


Every citizen who attends the semi- 
monthly council meeting in Salem, Oregon, 
receives a printed pocket-size copy ef the 
agenda with space beneath each item for 
making notes. Items which are not immedi- 
ately clear on their face are explained 
briefly. Correspondence to be considered at 
the meeting is either printed in full or in 
summary. The agenda for a Monday night 
meeting is closed Friday noon and the com- 
pleted agenda is placed in the mail for each 
councilman and representatives of the press 
on Saturday morning. A typical issue, mul- 
tilithed and measuring 6 X9-inches, con- 
tains 16 pages. .. . The Marquette, Michi- 
gan, city commission in a split vote denied 
permission to the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce to extend a telephone line into the 
city hall for recording meetings of the city 
commission. The Junior Chamber intended 
to broadcast such recordings at a later hour. 
... Cambridge, Massachusetts, has begun 
tape recording of all council sessions. 


Annual Reports 


Twenty-eight general annual reports have 
been issued by cities in the last month, mak- 
ing a total of 57 issued since January 1. 
Printed reports were issued by Ironton, 
Ohio; Bennington (town), Bennington (vil- 
lage), Middlebury (village), and Middle- 
bury (town), Vermont; Albany, Georgia; 
Houlton, Madawaska, and South Berwick, 
Maine; Fredericksburg and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Kissimmee, Florida; Quakertown and 
Lower Merion, Pennsylvania; Wilmington, 
Delaware; Milford, Massachusetts; James- 


town and Yonkers, New York; and Junction 
City, Kansas. Stencil-duplicated reports 
were issued by Manistee, Michigan; Sunny- 
vale, California; and Pullman, Washington. 
The report for Hopkins, Minnesota, was 
hectographed, and offset printing was used 
by Derry, New Hampshire; Montgomery 
County and Westminster, Maryland; Med- 
ford, Oregon; and Greenwich, Connecticut. 

The 36-page Montgomery County report 
is printed in three colors and includes nu- 
merous photographs, drawings, and charts. 
Besides departmental résumés, the report in- 
cludes descriptions of other county agencies, 
such as the states attorney’s office, the regis- 
ter of wills, the sheriff’s office, county courts, 
and so forth. A county organization chart in 
the front of the report includes an overlay 
sheet describing the functions of each major 
department. The Kissimmee report has good 
photographs, together with charts showing 
the trends in city property taxes and finan- 
cial condition. The report is printed in two 
colors on enameled paper. 

The Westminster report contains 20 pages 
with many photographs and charts. One 
chart shows the trends in property tax rates 
from 1900 to 1950, while another chart 
shows the population growth of the city 
from 1850 to 1950. The Yonkers report has 
charts for 1950 revenues and expenditures 
followed by photographs and brief state- 
ments of accomplishments in 1950. The 16- 
page report is printed in two colors on 
enameled paper. The Norfolk report is en- 
titled The Norfolk Story and describes the ma- 
jor accomplishments in 1950, plans for 1951, 
and long-term proposals for the following 
years. 
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New Philadelphia Charter Creates 
Post of Managing Director 


HE voters of Philadelphia on April 17 

adopted their first home rule charter by 
a vote of 259,397 to 139,607. About 40 per 
cent of the voters participated in the special 
election. The charter, authorized by the 
1949 legislature under a _ constitutional 
amendment adopted in 1922, was written by 
a charter commission of 15 appointed by 
Mayor Samuel and Council President Gar- 
man. 

Probably no charter commission gave 
more time to public hearings. A series of 
such hearings was held in the fall and win- 
ter of 1949-50 and, after a preliminary 
“Draft III’’ was written, a second series of 
public hearings was held in the fall of 1950. 
The charter commission carefully analyzed 
the council-manager and _ strong-mayor 
forms of government, and in its judgment 
the latter plan was best suited to the require- 
ments of the Philadelphia situation. 

The charter was submitted after three 
years of suicides and scandals which had 
rocked city hall. The proposed charter was 
endorsed and vigorously supported by the 
two largest newspapers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the A.F. of L., the C.1.O., vari- 
ous Civic groups, and a large and very active 
Citizens Charter Committee among others. 
The schools did an outstanding educational 
job. The proposed charter was endorsed by 
the mayor, the president of city council, the 
heads of the Republican and Democratic 
city committees and others prominent in 
both major parties. It was opposed both 
openly and secretly by some councilmen and 
many lesser political chiefs. 

The new charter has several novelties— 
among which are a commission on human 
relations, a department of records, a depart- 
ment of licenses and inspections, and im- 
proved provisions for the recall of elected 
officials. The new charter reduces the coun- 
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cil from 22 to 17 members—10 elected from 
districts and seven at large. 

The mayor is given as principal assistants 
a managing director, a director of finance, 
and a city representative to lighten the load 
of his administrative routine work. All of 
these officials are appointed by the mayor 
without the consent of the council. 

The managing director appoints most of 
the department heads with the consent of the 
mayor alone and is responsible for supervi- 
sion of these departments’ activities. The di- 
rector of finance is appointed from a panel of 
qualified individuaJs and he in turn is re- 
sponsible for appointing a revenue commis- 
sioner to head up the department of collec- 
tions. All financial matters will be integrated 
here with the office responsible for budget- 
ing, accounting, purchasing, and revenue 
collections. 

The city representative is designated as 
the ceremonial representative of the city, 
public relations officer, and head of the city’s 
department of commerce. This official is 
charged with giving publicity to items of in- 
terest reflecting the accomplishments of the 
city and its inhabitants, and the growth and 
development of commerce. 

An administrative board composed of the 
mayor, managing director, and the director 
of finance will have the final say as to the 
internal organization of city agencies, cer- 
tain civil service regulations, hours of work, 
and the management of motor equipment. 
The proposed charter creates 15 depart- 
ments by name and provision is made for 37 
boards and commissions—an increase of 
three over the present number. 

A copy of the new charter and also the 
Report To The Voters may be secured from 
Frederic D. Garman, president of city coun- 
cil, Philadelphia——Cuar.ton F. Cuute, 
formerly consultant, Philadelphia Charter 
Commission. 
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Working Conditions of Policemen 
and Firemen Improve 


HE salaries for policemen and firemen 

are going up, the hours of the work week 
are being reduced, and one-half or more of 
the cities over 10,000 population now furnish 
uniforms, work clothes, or clothing allow- 
ances for policemen and firemen. These and 
other data on municipal police and fire de- 
partments have been compiled for the 1951 
Municipal Year Book. 

The average city over 10,000 population 
has 1.25 police employees per 1,000 popula- 
tion, but this average varies from a high of 
2.32 employees in cities over 500,000 popu- 
lation to a low of 1.17 employees in cities of 
10,000 to 25,000. The median entrance sal- 
ary of police patrolmen now ranges from 
$2,686 per year in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 
population, to $3,264 per year in cities over 
500,000. The median average on maximum 
salaries for police patrolmen ranges from 
$2,939 in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to $3,768 
in cities over 500,000. These median aver- 
ages are substantially higher than those re- 
ported in prior years. 

The average number of hours in the work 
week for police patrolmen is 48 hours in 
cities between 10,000 and 250,000 popula- 
tion, 45 hours in cities of 250,000 to 500,000, 
and 47 hours for cities over 500,000. Out of 
1,168 cities included in the police section of 
the Municipal Year Book, 135 reported a re- 
duction in the work week in 1950 for police 
patrolmen. The largest cities reducing the 
work week are San Francisco, California; 
Jersey City and Newark, New Jersey; Akron, 
Canton, and Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, 
Oregon; Dallas and Houston, Texas; and 
Seattle, Washington. 

One-half of the cities over 10,000 either 
furnish uniforms or give an annual cash al- 
lowance to policemen. The average annual 
cash allowance is $75 but ranges from $15 
per year to a high of $240 per year. 

The average municipal fire department 
in cities over 10,000 population employs 
1.13 full-time fire department employees for 
every 1,000 inhabitants. Cities between 
100,000 and 250,000 have the highest aver- 
age with 1.48 employees per 1,000 popula- 
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tion. Salaries for fire fighters, like those for 
police patrolmen, are substantially higher 
this year. The median annual entrance sal- 
ary for firemen ranges from a high of $3,171 
in cities over 500,000 to a low of $2,624 in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000. The median an- 
nual maximum salary of firemen ranges 
from $3,768 in the largest cities to $2,838 in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000. 

Seventy-two hours per week is still the 
average for firemen and has remained un- 
changed since 1947. In cities over 500,000, 
however, the average is now 60 hours per 
week. A total of 112 cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation reduced the work week for firemen in 
1950. The largest cities reporting such reduc- 
tions during 1950 are Denver, Colorado; 
Washington, D.C.; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Duluth, Minnesota; Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey; Buffalo, New York; Canton and Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Hous- 
ton, Texas. Seven of the 112 cities reducing 
the work week went to the three-platoon 
system—Jersey City, New Jersey; Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania; Tulsa, Oklahoma; East 
Orange, New Jersey; McKeesport, Pennsy]- 
vania; Newark, Ohio; and Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. The two-platoon system, how- 
ever, is still used by 95 per cent of the cities. 

Almost two-thirds (65 per cent) of all 
cities over 10,000 population furnish work 
clothes, dress uniforms or an annual cash al- 
lowance for city firemen. The cash allowance 
furnished to city firemen ranges from $15 per 
year to a high of $200 per year with the aver- 
age at $60. 


Survey Shows Growth in Off-Street 
Parking Facilities 

NE-HALF of the California cities over 
10,000 population and a substantial 
number of smaller cities now own or operate 
public off-street parking lots, according to a 
recent survey made by the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities and the Institute of Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of California and published in Western 


City for March, 1951. The total number of 


such parking lots in the state is more than 
three times what it was three years ago. Most 
of the lots have been acquired by outright 
purchase, financed from general city funds 
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or parking meter revenues. None was pur- 
chased by bonds but under the state law sev- 
eral cities plan to issue several bonds for this 
purpose. 

Sixteen California cities have metered 
parking lots; three years ago only two cities 
had metered lots. The most common park- 
ing charge is two hours for a nickel and the 
maximum is 25 cents for all day. Sixty-one 
per cent of the 187 lots owned by California 
cities are still free, however, and have no 
time limit. The median size of off-street 
parking facilities is 50 cars, small lots being 
preferred because of the high premium on 
land in the central business district and the 


convenience of having a number of small 
parking areas situated close to the shopping 
facilities they are intended to serve. 

Six cities have recently completed de- 
tailed studies of parking needs and have 
adopted plans for off-street facilities: Chico, 
Santa Rosa, Riverside, Hayward, Oxnard 
and San Leandro. Lynwood has offered to 
improve at city expense any private lot of- 
fered for public parking for at least three 
years. Future plans show that 33 of the cities 
which now have one or more lots in opera- 
tion intend to enlarge them or add more, 
and 16 cities that do not now have them plan 
to provide off-street lots. 
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lem ne 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 =100 184.5 3-15 183.8 168.4 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 1.93 4-12 1.76 2.03 1.70 2.07 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’...... 100,000 pop. .78 Mar. me mi 64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 93.0 Mar. 80.0 177.3 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index®.... 1939=100 230.5 = Jan. 225.9 206.8 206.8 224.0 
Value of New Construction®.. In millions $2,127 Mar. $1,980 $1,540 $1,395 $2,794 
een In millions $1,581 Mar. $1,545 $1,155 $1,068 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 546 Mar. $ 435 $ 385 $ 327 §$ 735 
City Construction Contracts?. In millions $ 179 Jan. $ 265 $ 112 $ 112 §$ 234 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 


of ‘‘work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 


7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 
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Voters Approve Bond Issues 

ITH a 60 per cent majority required on 

each issue, voters of Flint, Michigan, on 
April 2 authorized five of nine capital improve- 
ment projects totaling well over $11,000,000. Ap- 
proved were extensions to the city-owned hos- 
pital, expansion of the sewage plant, extension of 
sanitary sewer lines and storm drainage and a 
program of major street improvement, as well as 
equipment and a training tower for the fire de- 
partment. Also passed by a majority of voters but 
defeated for lack of the 60 per cent majority, were 
proposals for a new city hall, central garage, vot- 
ing machines, and additions to the park and rec- 
reation systems. Because of the favorable vote on 
these latter projects estimated to cost about $6,- 
000,000, the propositions will be resubmitted to 
the voters early in the fall. 


Fire Insurance Rates Reduced 

Property owners in Santa Cruz, California, 
will realize a saving of 19 per cent on fire insur- 
ance premiums as a result of the city’s being re- 
graded from class 6 to class 4 by the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific. The city’s total de- 
ficiency points were reduced from 2,633 to 1,733, 
making Santa Cruz one of eight California cities 
of approximately the same population in class 4. 
Only two California cities are in class 3 among 
cities of that size and no California city is better 
than class 3. The fire department was reduced 
544 deficiency points out of the total of 900 de- 
ficiency points reduced for the city. Several steps 
were taken by the city manager working with the 
fire chief and departmental personnel to affect 
the reduction in deficiency points. A manual of 
operating procedures for the department was pre- 
pared and individual firemen were assigned to 
conduct fire prevention programs at schools and 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


service clubs. Two major pieces of equipment 
were purchased—a 75 foot aerial ladder, and a 
1,000 gallon triple-combination pumper. Fire 
alarm circuits were placed underground and 
other equipment was bought, including salvage 
covers to reduce water losses, hose testing equip- 
ment, and other items. 


Little Change in Urban Crime 


While rural crime increased 4.4 per cent in 
1950, total urban crime for the same period re- 
mained practically unchanged as compared with 
1949. Auto thefts in cities rose 6.4 per cent, mur- 
der 2.3 per cent, aggravated assault 1.3 per cent, 
and larcenies 0.7 per cent, while robberies 
dropped 11.2 per cent and the incidence of bur- 
glary and rape showed moderate declines, ac- 
cording to Uniform Crime Reports for 1950, pub- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Well over one-fourth of all persons charged with 
property crimes were under 21 years old and the 
predominant age among those arrested was 21. 
More than two-fifths of all arrests were for major 
violations and over three-fifths of the persons 
arrested had records of prior arrests. 


City Adopts Subdivision Rules 

Wilmette, Illinois, has adopted a comprehen- 
sive ordinance setting minimum standards for 
sidewalks, curbs, utility connections, street light- 
ing, fire hydrants, and street and alley paving for 
all new subdivisions. First class materials must be 
used and the village may reject or remedy work 
which does not conform with the city’s specifica- 
tions. Building permits will not be issued until a 
subdivision plat has been approved in all re- 
spects. 


Governmental Expenditures Rise 


Public payrolls again reached a new high in 
January, 1951, when state and local government 
employees were paid $931,000,000 and federal 
civilian employees $679,000,000. The total of 
$1,610,000,000 marks a rise of 13 per cent in pay- 
rolls over January, 1950. The number of employ- 
ees in the same period increased from 6,119,000 
to 6,487,000, approaching the highest levels of 
governmental employment recorded since 1945. 
The grand total of 6,487,000 public employees 
was composed of 2,204,000 federal civilian em- 
ployees, 1,044,000 state government employees, 
and 3,239,000 local government employees 
(cities, counties, school districts, and other units). 
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In the meantime, state governments spent a rec- 
ord $13,183,000,000 in the fiscal year 1950—12 
per cent more than the preceding year, and 
double the amount of state expenditures in 1946. 
The record 1950 state government expenditures 
were equal to $89 per capita. State revenue was 
also at a new high of $11,863,000,000, compared 
with $10,986,000,000 in 1949, and $7,198,000,- 
000 in 1946. 


Annexation Proposals Studied 


The city council of Norfolk, Virginia, has ap- 
proved initiation of annexation proceedings in the 
courts for 15.6 square miles of territory adjoining 
the city. About 45,000 people live in the area, a 
part of which receives city services on a surcharge 
basis. If the courts approve the proposal the city 
will install all utilities and other improvements 
during the first year of annexation so as to begin 
levying the full property tax in the second year. A 
report on the proposal listed 10 concrete benefits 
that would accrue to the new area within a year 
after annexation had been completed. . . . Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is considering purchase of 
nearly 10 square miles of land adjacent to Wauke- 
sha County for a self-contained community of 
50,000 to 75,000 people that would be connected 
to the city by a narrow corridor annexed three 
years ago and now under contest in the courts. 
Intent of the proposal is to make Milwaukee less 
vulnerable to bombing attacks in war time by 
dispersing population in industry. . . . The plan- 
ning department of Phoenix, Arizona, has com- 
pleted land-use studies in two fringe areas adjoin- 
ing the city limits. These areas total about 24 
square miles and contain a total population of 
65,000. 


City Disciplines Strikers 

The board of street railway commissions of De- 
troit recently fired 3,800 trolley and bus drivers 
engaged in an unauthorized strike. A Michigan 
law forbids strikes by public employees and also 
stipulates the conditions under which discharged 
employees can be rehired. The basis of the strike 
was an unsatisfied union demand for an in- 
crease in pay. ... The state of Minnesota has 
recently enacted a law forbidding strikes by pub- 
lic employees. Those who violate the law thereby 
terminate their employment. They may be re- 
employed under three conditions: (1) that their 
pay does not exceed that at the time of violation, 
(2) that no increase be granted in the first year of 
employment, and (3) that they serve a two year 
probationary period dating from the time of re- 
employment. The law also provides for a three- 
member panel to adjust grievances. 
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Large-Loss Fires Increase 

The number of large-loss fires increased 12 per 
cent from 1949 to 1950 and caused 26 per cent 
more damage. The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation reports that large-loss fires ($250,000 
or more damage) increased sharply in manufac- 
turing plants in 1950 but declined in warehouse 
fires. More than one-third of the large-loss fires 
occurred in towns having less than 5,000 popula- 
tion or in locations outside city limits. Twenty 
per cent of the fires occurred in cities over 100,000 
population, where high property values are con- 
centrated. A total of 243 such fires were reported 
in 1950 in United States and Canada with Cali- 
fornia reporting the largest number—19 fires. 


Publishes Personnel Manual 


Boulder, Colorado, has distributed a personnel 
manual to all employees. It describes in detail 
their privileges and responsibilities. Included are 
descriptions of hospitalization and life insurance 
benefits (the city pays 65 per cent of the cost of 
the latter) and the retirement plan. Other fea- 
tures include time and one-half for overtime and 
continuation of pay while employees are on jury 
duty. The manual includes class specifications 
and the pay plan. 


Off-Street Parking Measures 


A committee of Milwaukee city officials has 
recommended that special assessments to supple- 
ment revenue from parking meters be used to ac- 
quire and maintain city-operated downtown 
parking lots. The committee concluded that gen- 
eral taxes should not be used to develop or oper- 
ate parking lots either in the downtown or out- 
lying business districts. The committee recog- 
nized that parking meter revenues could not 
finance the entire operation and therefore recom- 
mended that the difference be made up by spe- 
cial assessments. In the meantime an amendment 
has been proposed for the Milwaukee zoning or- 
dinance that would require property owners to 
provide off-street parking space for existing build- 
ings, as well as for any newly built structures. The 
amendment would require that every existing 
building conform to the provisions of the ordi- 
nance within five years. If sufficient unoccupied 
area is now available on the same lot as the build- 
ing, the owner would be given only one year to 
provide parking space. The proposed amend- 
ment would apply to dwellings, public housing 
projects, hospitals, auditoriums, office buildings, 
retail stores and manufacturing plants... . Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky, has adopted off-street 
parking requirements for new buildings to sup- 
plement those adopted last year by Louisville. 
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Each one, two, and multiple-family dwelling unit 
must provide one parking space on the premises 
for each dwelling unit. Louisville adopted similar 
provisions last year for all new apartments, 
schools, churches, retail stores, hospitals, and 
other types of buildings. ...The Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, city council has authorized the pur- 
chase of land for a municipal parking lot to hold 
112 cars. The cost of the lot will be financed from 
parking meter revenues. 


Annexes 23 Square Miles 
and 25,000 People 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, with a 1950 pop- 
ulation of 90,000 annexed eight separate areas 
during the past year and added 25,000 people to 
its population. Largest of the individual annexa- 
tions was 12 square miles and the total area was 
22.9 square miles, bringing the total city area to 
48 square miles. Pressure for annexation came 
nearly equally from citizens of the city and of the 
areas affected. All annexations were given wide 
publicity and public hearings were held in each 
district. None of the areas annexed contained im- 
provements such as water, sewerage, or streets 
and the city has issued $5,900,000 in bonds to 
finance installation of these facilities. It is esti- 
mated that the new areas will cost more to service 
than they pay in taxes for about two years. Pres- 
ent policy of the city is to extend its boundaries by 
annexation so all people in the vicinity of the city 
will be under one government. The 1950 census 
of the Albuquerque metropolitan area showed a 
population of 147,000 and the city expects to have 
most of these people included within the city 
limits within the next two years. 


City Financial News 

Columbia, South Carolina, has completely re- 
vised and mechanized its accounting system in 
line with recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Governmental Accounting. . . . Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, recently reduced the interest 
rate on $500,000 of market revenue bonds by re- 
tiring a 3.25 per cent issue in favor of a new issue 
at 2.112 per cent. ... Phoenix, Arizona, fiscal 
officials produced $1,800 of city revenue by in- 
vesting $527,000 of surplus trust and redemption 
funds in 90 day U.S. Treasury bills at 13 per cent 
interest. The city also has adopted an ordinance 
requiring building contractors to obtain permits 
and pay a service charge before using water from 
city fire hydrants. Jacksonville, Florida, on 
March 1 abolished a 10 per cent utility tax on 
electric, water, gas, and telephone bills. . . . Lodi, 
California, has changed its utility billing period 
from one month to two months to lessen the strain 
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on equipment and personnel occasioned by rapid 
population growth of the city. Acceptance for the 
changeover was gained by sending a series of four 
post cards to each utility customer. The first card 
warned of the impending change, the second ac- 
companied the last monthly bill, the third was 
sent the first month a billing was skipped, and the 
fourth accompanied the new bimonthly bill. . . . 
Sacramento, California, has also changed to bi- 
monthly meter reading and billing to gain a sub- 
stantial saving on supplies, transportation of me- 
ter readers, and postage. . . 

The National Production Authority plans to 
institute a-controlled materials plan, similar to 
that used during the last war. The intended effect 
is to make it easier for governments to procure im- 
portant materials and supplies. . . . Bond prices 
have shown a downward trend in recent weeks, 
resulting in an increase in the Bond Buyers’ Index 
of Yields of 20 municipal bonds (see National 
Trends in Selected Fields). 


Set Up Local Crime Commissions 

Following in the wake of the Kefauver crime 
committee, local crime commissions have been 
formed in Tampa, Miami, New York City,.and 
in a number of other communities; New England 
has established a joint five-state crime commis- 
sion; a number of states are planning legislative 
inquiries or state crime commissions. . . . Gambling: 
Should It Be Legalized? by Virgil W. Peterson, oper- 
ating director of the Chicago Crime Commission 
and a former lawyer and FBI agent, gives an 
objective analysis of that pressing question... . 
Chicago has opened a special court to deal with 
narcotics cases and the mayor of Detroit has es- 
tablished an 11-member committee to rehabili- 
tate narcotics addicts. .. . According to a survey 


among police chiefs, conducted by the League of 


Oregon Cities, liquor causes 40 to 50 per cent of 
police work in Oregon cities over 2,500... . 


Regulates Industrial Waste 

Charlotte, North Carolina, has adopted an 
ordinance to regulate disposal of industrial 
wastes. The ordinance requires all firms that dis- 
charge more than 40,000 gallons of sewerage per 
day to maintain storage tanks that will hold 80 
per cent of the normal volume so that sewage 
flow can be equalized over a 24-hour period. 
Certain types of waste may not be discharged 
into the sewerage system, and all those who use 
the city sewers for industrial waste must obtain a 
permit to do so. Discharge outlets must be 
equipped with volume flow meters and charges 
for use of the sewers are based on the kind and 
quantity of the waste. 
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Dedicates City Hall, Civic Center 

Chula Vista, California (15,844), recently ded- 
icated a new city hall as the second unit of its 
nine-acre civic center. The new one-story build- 
ing has 10,000 square feet of floor space and is 
designed to provide for considerable future 
growth (between 1940 and 1950 the population 
of the city more than trebled). One wing of the 
building is set aside for the police department and 
includes automatic fire doors, a nine cell jail, 
women’s detention quarters, and offices. The 
council chamber doubles as courtroom. First unit 
on the civic center site was a central fire station 
built in 1947. Future planning includes construc- 
tion of a municipal court with offices to house a 
newly organized county court serving the South 
Bay area, a new library, and a federal post office 
building. 


Organize City-County Planning 
The city and county planning commissions of 
Spokane, Washington, are working on a coopera- 
tive program for orderly growth of the metropoli- 
tan area. Each commission will appoint three 
members to a joint subcommittee to study and 
report on matters of common interest including 
population growth, land use inventory, revision 
of the zoning ordinance, parking facilities, 
major street plans, and subdivision regulations. 
Cooperative planning of this kind is already un- 
der way between the city and the county at 

Seattle and at Walla Walla, Washington. 


To Order Water Meters Direct 


The city council of Milwaukee proposes to 
change a long-standing regulation that will allow 
home owners to buy replacement water meters 
directly from the city. The measure has passed 
the common council and is pending before the 
state public service commission. Heretofore or- 
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ders for meters had to be placed with licensed 
plumbers even though installation and testing 
was done by city forces. Plumbers did no work 
unless major alterations were required, but they 
continued to make a charge for ordering the 
meters. The new plan, if approved by the public 
service commission, will permit property owners 
to apply directly to the water department and no 
permit will be required unless a plumber is to do 
additional installation or alteration work. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among new ordinances recently adopted are: 
authorizing the execution and terms of agree- 
ment for emergency ambulance service in Roch- 
ester, New York; comprehensive rules and regu- 
lations for the use of city-owned and operated 
aircraft landing areas in Cleveland, Ohio; regu- 
lating the conduct of street parades and public 
assemblages in Columbus, Ohio; and providing 
for the registration of members of communist or- 
ganizations in New Rochelle, New York. Denver 
has adopted an ordinance providing for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. 


Approves Arterial Street Plan 

A major highway plan for Norfolk, Virginia, 
prepared by the city planning commission, has 
been approved in substance by the city council. 
The plan, designated as Part I, proposes the use 
of existing streets as far as possible, suggests defi- 
nite patterns of development for future streets and 
highways, designates a number of major thor- 
oughfares, and strongly recommends firm build- 
ing setback lines on streets that will eventually re- 
quire additional right-of-way. If setback lines are 
established and enforced now, the report states, 
the cost of ultimate widening will be greatly less- 
ened as existing buildings depreciate or are 
razed. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Education Association—San Fran- 
cisco, July 1-6, 1951. 

International Assn. of Fire Chiefs—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 14-17, 1951. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Poland Spring, Maine, September 9-13, 1951. 

American Public Works Association—De- 
troit, September 16-19, 1951. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Detroit, October 8-11, 1951. 

National Assn. of Assessing Officers—St. 
Louis, October 8-11, 1951. 


National Assn. of Housing Officials—Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 9-12, 1951. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Pittsburgh, October 14-17, 1951. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Washington, D.C., October 21-24, 1951. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
Miami, November 12-16, 1951. 

American Public Welfare Association—Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29-December 1, 1951. 








The Pick of the Month 





HANDBOOK OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. By Col. 
Maurice A. Fitzgerald. Greenberg, Publisher, 
201 East 57 Street, New York 22. April, 1951. 
234pp. $3.50. 

GamBLING: SHOULD It Be LEGALIZED? By Virgil 
W. Peterson. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1951. 158pp. $2.75. 

FREEDOM AND COORDINATION; LECTURES IN Bust- 
NESS ORGANIZATION. By Mary Parker Follett. 
Management Pub. Trust, Ltd., 2 Caxton 
Street, London, S. W., England. 1949. 89pp. 
5 Shillings. 

(1) Proposep PHILADELPHIA Home Rue CHAR- 
TER. 99pp. (2) REPORT TO THE VOTERS BY THE 
PHILADELPHIA CHARTER COMMISSION. 14pp. 
492 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
February 14, 1951. 

‘MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAw In AcTIoN. 1951 
edition. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1951. 482pp. $10. 

Tue Law or Municipat Corporations: vol. 20, 
3d ed. By Eugene McQuillin. Callaghan & 
Company, 401 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 
1951. 1273pp. $12.50. 

THe Pusiic WELFARE Directory. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1951. 365pp. $5. 

Crry PLanninc: A SELECTION OF READINGS IN ITs 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Theodore Caplow. 
Burgess Publishing Company, 426 S. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 1950. 
226pp. $3.75. 

METROPOLITAN DECENTRALIZATION: A STUDY OF 
DIFFERENTIAL GrowTH. By Donald J. Bogue. 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. August, 1950. 17pp. 

Cuinton Capita Bupcet; A PusLtic Works 
TIMETABLE. Tennessee Planning Commission, 
417 Seventh Avenue, N., Nashville 3, Tennes- 
see. February, 1951. 40pp. 

Towarp STABILITY IN THE GREAT PLaAtins Econ- 
omy. College of Agriculture, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. July, 1950. 110pp. 

A City PLAN For OpessA, Texas. Prepared by 
Koch & Fowler. Planning & Zoning Commis- 
sion, Odessa, Texas. 1950. 75pp. 

Wuat’s Next 1x Locat Sates Taxes? State 
Board of Equalization, Division of Research 


and Statistics, Sacramento, California. 1951. 
38pp. 

Tue County Sates Tax AND OTHER LOCAL 
REVENUES. By Eugene C. Lee. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 1951. 31pp. $1. 

A REVIEW OF THE FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID Pro- 
GRAMS FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1950. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
57pp. 82nd Congress, 1st Session. Senate Re- 
port No. 94. 

PERSONNEL MANUAL. City of Boulder, Colorado. 
Prepared by Bert W. Johnson, City Manager. 
City Manager’s Office, City Hall, Boulder, 
Colorado. 1951. 61pp. 

Community HEALTH EpDuUCATOR’s COMPENDIUM 
oF KNowLeDcE. By Clair E. Turner. C. V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 1951. 
266pp. $3. 

Pustic HEALTH LAws oF THE City oF Pirtts- 
BURGH. School of Law, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1950. 1038pp. $5. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD INSTITUTE IN PuBLIC 
LipraRy MANAGEMENT. Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 1951. 
47pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MuipcEeNntuRY NATIONAL 
RECREATION ConGrREss. National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. 1951. 176pp. $2.25. 

PRocEEDINGS—1950 TRAINING CourRSE FOR Mu- 
NICIPAL Assessors. League of Wisconsin Mu- 
nicipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison 
3, Wisconsin. 1951. 147pp. 

Protectinc Locat Pusiic REcoRDs AGAINST 
Bomsinc Attacks. Division of Archives and 
History, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York. 1951. 19pp. 

STATE REGULATION OF INsURANCE. By Margaret 
Rohrer. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
1951. 49pp. $1. 

ELECTION PROCEDURE FOR MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 
iN Texas. By Charles M. Babb. Institute of 
Public Affairs, The University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 1951. 85pp. $1. 

EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION IN STATE-CiTy HIGH- 
way Activity. By Norman Hebden. Yale Bu- 
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reau of Highway Traffic, Strathcoma Hall, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1951. 107pp. $2. 

PARKING IN CONNECTICUT TOwNs AND Cries. In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut. March, 1951. 
15pp. 

ONE AND Two Man Parrot Cars: SELECTED 
REFERENCES. Municipal Reference Library, 
1705 Water Board Building, Detroit 26, Mich- 
igan. 1951. 6pp. 

BERKELEY TAKES INVENTORY: PARKING SUPPLY 
AND DeMAND. City Planning Commission, 
Berkeley, California. 1951. 

PARKING FOR POUGHKEEPSIE; A PLAN FoR Ac- 
TION. Area Development Association, 52 Mar- 
ket Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 1951. 
25pp. $1. 

SuRVEY OF OrF-STREET PARKING REQUIREMENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE CEN- 
TRAL District, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
Ramp Buildings Corporation, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 1950. 71pp. 

SACRAMENTO PARKING Report. Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Sacramento, California. 
1950. 59pp. $1. 

(1) A WaTER Po.icy FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE; 
GENERAL Report. 445pp. $3.25. (2) TEN 
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Rivers in America’s Future. 801pp. $6. 
(3) Water Resources Law. 777pp. $2.25. 
(4) Summary or RECOMMENDATIONS. 18pp. 15 
cents. By President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 

FirE INsuRANCE COVERAGE IN WASHINGTON 
Scunoot Districts. By George D. Smith. Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research and Services, 
University of Washington. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle 5, Washington. 
1951. 65pp. $1.50. 

City oF MINNEAPOLIS Housinc Cope. Depart- 
ment of Buildings, City Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. March 31, 1950. 44pp. 40 cents. 

Low-ReEnt Pusiic Housinc; PLANNING, DESIGN, 
AND CONSTRUCTION FOR Economy. Public 
Housing Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. December, 1950. 94pp. 

Bur_pinc Cope OF THE City oF ODEssA, TEXAS. 
City Building, Odessa, Texas. 1950. 149pp. 

Pay Frince BENeEFIts—CuRRENT MUNICIPAL 
Practices. By Robert C. Garnier. City Service 
Commission, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. January, 1951. 21pp. 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 650 Cities and Towns 
HOW IT WORKS 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal PuBLic MANAGE- 











Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 

Procedure in Establishing Merit System 

How To Codify Municipal Ordinances 

Municipal Experience with One-Man 
Police Cars 

Management of Motor Equipment 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 





MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


Procedures in Purchasing Municipal Insurance 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


Administration of Leaves of Absence 
Water Charges Outside the City 
Development of Department Heads 
Compensation of Councils and Boards 
Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 
Financial Practices of Small Cities 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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Bell & Howell Recorder 


Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell 
& Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell’s 
acknowledged leadership in the field of pre- 
cision instruments for fine photography. 





BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every business has its indispensable records— documents that 
contain the vital information it lives by. And every business 
risks the loss of this information as long as its only records 
are on paper. 


It’s a needless risk, too. Every business record can be made 
permanently secure . . . easily, quickly and inexpensively. 
Every business record can be reduced to a small fraction of its 
original size . . . conveniently stored in small fireproof safes 
or metal containers, or mailed away for safekeeping. Every 
business record can be safeguarded with Burroughs microfilming. 


Burroughs can help give your vital records the protection 
they need . . . can help you apply the speed and economy of 
microfilming to both the day-by-day and year-by- 
year record keeping of your business. Find out how 
—call your Burroughs office today or write for your 
copy of the booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records.” 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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